treated him as a comrade, and asked his opinion. Later
in the lesson she decided that the man was there as a
spy. Theophanes made no least attempt to look for her
or to speak with her. "They suspect him a little," she
thought. "He is not to be allowed out alone again."

The next day, Theophanes came to the Theatre with
his attorney and gave his lesson as before. She decided
now that Theophanes was almost a prisoner, almost a
slave, doing what he was told. She avoided him
altogether, and heard later from one of the dancers that
the mottled man had asked: "Which is this woman they
call Theodora?" She wondered what message had come
from Philip the Pisidian or another to bid a Green spy
have an eye upon her.

She read to the Empress that evening and saw
Justinian for a moment. He was depressed by the want
of information and by the badness of the news that had *
come through from the returning cavalry. Aristides had
written that the floods were bad, and that they had made
bad time and lost many horses. This letter was already
a week old. It had been dated from some village, name
illegible, on the wrong side of the gulf; and bore rude
notes to say that it had been shot by arrow across the
floods at some place not known to them. Theodora was
resolved not to leave Justinian in that mood of gloom,
She said that the letter was a week old, and that the
, floods then must have been at their height, and that no
flood in those parts lasted more than three days. Prob-
ably an active man might have swum troops across the "Y
day after the height of the floods, that is, the day after,
the letter was written. After one day, or one day and,
a half, further march, the way would be clear enough^
She was sure that the horse might be very near The City
before the meeting. "Yes," he said gloomily, "in the
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